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are still maintained, and sometimes plaintively or
angrily vindicated; but his opportunities are so
slight, and so fettered and guarded, that they are
useless. In the earlier part of the last century it
was possible for the most important changes in the
law to be introduced and carried through the House
of Commons by non-official legislators. The culmi-
nating instance was that of the Eonian Catholic
Belief Bill in 1825, brought in by Sir Francis
Burdett and passed through its third reading.
This was one of the last instances of a first-class
measure, involving the deepest political issues,
being laid before Parliament otherwise than by
a minister. But for several decades afterwards,
the independent member could still have his
chance with Bills of a somewhat less controversial
character, or with those on which opinion was not
divided according to party lines.

But even over these questions the House, as
distinct from the Government, has now very little
power. Its opinion, whether expressed by the
second reading of a bill, or by a resolution, is of
scarcely any practical value, unless it is endorsed by
the Cabinet, and placed on the party programme.
A division in favour of some change or reform,
which has not received the official stamp, is
a mere demonstration, and it carries no real weight.
The House of Commons passed resolutions in
favour of payment of members, but nothing was
done until a ministry in office was converted to the
principle, and then it was put into practice without
direct statutory authority. Ministers ignore " aca-
demic " votes of the House, and the newspapers treat
them as harmless exhibitions of enthusiasm or